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of national defence. There may well be two opinions
both as to the policy and as to the morality of promot-
ing an internal revolution in a country reeling under
defeat and exposed to the calamity of foreign invasion.
Favre and Gambetta, representing a section of Paris,
took upon themselves to overthrow the Government
of France. Their action was no more constitutional
than was the attack upon the Tuileries on August 10,
1792. They had received no mandate from the
country ; they had no means of gauging the sentiment
of the army or its chiefs, and however much they may
have been convinced that the Empire was fatally
injured in popular esteem, they had certainly no reason
to suppose that France was prepared for a republic.
It is not, however, difficult to account for the sudden
and impetuous city revolution which reversed the
plebiscite of the whole country solemnly recorded
four months before. There was a precedent, not older
than seventy-eight years, and regarded as one of the
most splendid memories of French energy and French
valour. It would fall within the recollection of a very
old man how, when France had been invaded by
Austria and Prussia, when the enemy ha/d advanced
far across the frontier, had captured impoiv.ant strong-
holds and was within five marches of the capital, the
democracy of Paris had stormed the Tuileries, deposed
the King, and so communicated its victorious impulse
through every fibre of the national being, that the
enemy was driven across the frontier and the Republic
founded in a blaze of victory. What had been done by
the grandsires might be done again by the grandsons.
On September 6 the Provisional Government declared
in a circular to Europe that France would not yield
either an inch of her territorv or a stone of her for-